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poor Sir Samuel do but resign? Et tu, Brute! His tenure
of the Foreign Secretaryship, which had began so gloriously,
ended thus sadly, with almost universal blame. In one of
those scenes dear to politicians and journalists, when reserve
is broken down and the man emerges from the statesman,
when Cabinet Ministers may weep1 and Under-Secretaries
of State show that they too have hearts, Sir Samuel explained
to the House of Commons the circumstances of his resigna-
tion. He had acted as he thought for the best; to become
Foreign Secretary had been his life-long ambition, realised
only to be disappointed; if his career was broken, he had no
regrets; he had tried to do his duty, and it was for posterity
to judge whether his policy was sagacious or mistaken.
These noble sentiments, delivered with dignity, and
sometimes with palpable emotion, were sympathetically
received. In the sanctity of martyrdom, he withdrew for
a recuperative trip to Switzerland, not long afterwards re-
appearing in the Cabinet as First Lord of the Admiralty, his
broken heart and career both, it seemed, mended, with no
visible mark of the rupture they had suffered.
Before Mr. Eden was appointed to succeed Sir Samuel,
there was some delay, during which Lord Halifax acted as
Foreign Secretary. He, too, had survived a temporary set-
back in his fortunes; the Irwin-Gandhi Pact had damaged
him as the Hoare-Laval Pact had Sir Samuel. Now, his
Viceroyalty forgotten, he was being carried along from office
to office, propelled more by the inevitability of his advance-
ment than by his own ambition or conspicuous ability.
English politicians, unless they are Jews, to succeed must
look and speak like bookies or like clergymen. Lord Hali-
fax was of the clergyman variety; his speeches were earnest
but not very lively sermons, his manner that of a country
vicar proceeding along a village street, genially greeting
each of his parishioners with a smile and a suitable remark.
Thus equipped, he was bound to succeed. Reputations
1 Men of action are often tearful. Cromwell was given to weeping. ('To
render his persuasions more efficacious, he avails himself of tears, weeping
more over the sins of others than his own') Mr. Winston Churchill and
Mr* J. H* Thomas have tears, and are prepared to shed them.
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